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PUBLICITY AS A MEANS OF SOCIAL REFORM * 

BY W. H. BALDWIN, JR., CHAIRMAN OE THE COMMITTEE OP 
FIFTEEN, NEW XOKK. 



Hqw to prevent personal liberty from degenerating into un- 
bridled license is a problem which is ever present alike in city, 
town and country ; hut it is in the great city that it presents itself 
in the most difficult form, since the social environment of a city 
is least favorable to the normal moral development of the indi- 
vidual. 

In the attempt to solve this problem, all the organizes forces 
of education, moral, religious and intellectual, on the one hand, 
are directed towards training the individual to a wiser use of 
his liberty; while, on the other, certain branches of the City 
Government are charged with the function of restraining the im- 
perfectly developed individual from a misuse of his liberty which 
may be detrimental to the mass of his fellow-citizens. There is, 
however, in our great cities a 'tendency, resulting from many 
causes, but primarily from the indifference of the educated 
classes to their civic responsibilities, toward a state of affairs 
wherein the very governmental agencies which were designed to 
restrain the individual within proper bounds foster and encourage 
the evil use of his liberty for the sake of gain. 

In such a situation there is only one effective means of pre- 
venting "the sale of law, the purchase of immunity by protected 
crime, the grinding of the face of poverty by the heel of bru- 
tality and authority,"! and that method is the educating of the 
public to a realizing sense of the true conditions. When the pub- 
lic fully understands any problem which affects seriously the civic 
life, the intelligent sentiment of the community is not slow to 
express itself, and better results are sure to follow. All attempts 

* This article was ■written before the election of November 6th, which 
resulted in the victory of the forces allied against the party In power. 
t Brooklyn Eagle. 
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to produce better conditions, however, must perforce move very 
slowly. Genuine, lasting reform is seldom the result of a period 
of sudden sentimental excitement. 

Early in the year 1900 it became apparent to the body politic 
of the City of New York that the reasonable freedom of the 
individual had so degenerated through the fostering of vice by the 
authorities that extreme license in morals prevailed. The evil 
conditions existing appealed not only to the sympathies of every 
person who had any sense of justice, but even as well to the 
authorities who were largely responsible for these conditions. 

A committee of men and women who had been studying the 
matter for some six months, and who had endeavored to eradicate 
certain of the worst forms of evil by co-operating privately with 
the authorities, found that their efforts' were useless. It became 
evident that any attempt to bring about genuine results must have 
the support of the general public after full publicity of the 
fad 3. In the fall of 1900 the public was aroused to the horror 
of the conditions reported, and a mass meeting of citizens was 
called to decide upon a plan of action. The whole city was 
stirred with indignation against the existing evils, and the press 
and the pulpit gave full expression! to their purpose to aid and 
forward the work of reform. A second public meeting was* called, 
and a committee of fifteen 'citizens, representing various callings 
and every form of political and religious belief, was appointed 
and instructed to reform existing conditions. 

The publicity given to the plans of the people rendered it 
difficult for the committee to act expeditiously, because it was a 
warning to the well organized enemies of decency to be on their 
guard and to render futile, by every method, any attack made 
against them. 

The exposures already referred to, however, so shocked the 
community that it caused those in authority to appoint a com- 
mittee of their own for the express purpose of proving the con- 
nection between the police and criminal vice, and also of repress- 
ing the flagrant abuses of prostitution. The results of the work 
of that committee were illuminating,* since after its investiga- 

*"For some time I have been much displeased with the recent adminis- 
tration of police affairs. The gentlemen of the Democratic Club generally 
hold this view. I and they believe that'New York should be a clean city. 

"We think pool rooms should be closed, gambling suppressed, despicable 
resorts swept out of existence and vice so treated that it dare not flaunt 
itself in the faces of innocent persons."— Statement of John Pox, president 
of the Democratic Club, "New York Journal," December 19, 1900. 

"Even the police are soliciting in your district, and the police do not do 
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tion had made clear the truth of all that had been charged, it 
stopped work as soon as it found that continuance would lead to 
the destruction of the organization by which it was appointed. 

Meanwhile, the investigations of the Committee of Citizens 
were actively carried on, and an effective working force of expert 
agents was organized; offices were opened, competent legal coun- 
sel engaged, and a chief executive agent, who was formerly Chief 
of Police of the City of New York, was appointed. With the 
sympathy of 'an efficient and honorable District Attorney, whose 
aim was to co-operate with the reasonable plans of the commit- 
tee, and with the exceptionally good working organization of ex- 
perts whose integrity has never been questioned, active work was 
begun. The policy agreed upon by the committee was to study 
into the causes of the alarming increase in gambling and the 
social evil, and to establish the business connection between those 
engaged in the trade of vice and those whose duty it was to repress 
it; to inform the public from time to time of the facts; to pro- 
mote legislation that would make it less difficult to reach offend- 
ers, and particularly to suggest means whereby the surroundings 
of the homes of the poor might be made more wholesome and the 
allurements and incentives to vice and crime be lessened. It 
was agreed that the work should be entirely free from any par- 
tisan motive; that, although it might be political in its effect, it 
was far and above any partisan consideration ; that the period of 
its activity might extend to years, or at least until the public 
should be fully informed and enlightened sentiment should force 
any party in power to correct the evils. 

Investigation soon proved that the gambling spirit had been 
artificially stimulated to such an extent as to become a distinct 
menace to the community; that gambling rooms were not only 
permitted by the authorities to remain open, but were undoubt- 
edly protected in their operations by officers whose duty it was 

anything to stop the soliciting. I can produce policemen who have been 
solicited in your district."— Statement by Richard Croker to Coroner Fitz- 
patrlck at a meeting of Executive Committee of Tammany Hall, "New 
York Journal," November 16, 1900. 

"This evidence could have been obtained by the poHce as readily as by 
this committee."— Statement of Lewis Nixon, Chairman "Committee 
of Five," appointed by Tammany, December 25, 1900. 

"Tammany has lost control of the police— the gambling clique Is in the 
saddle, insolent and arrogant. 

"Devery's (Chief of Police) maintenance In office Is the most eloquent 
commentary on the situation. He has been furnished lists of gambling 
places with the request that they be closed. They have not been closed. 
The situation is intolerable. It cannot endure much longer. I am unable 
to say why Chief Devery is not forced out."— Statement of Lewis Nixon in 
"New York Evening World," January 10, 1901. 
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to close them'. In short, it was obviously a business profitable to 
the authorities to foster and encourage gambling. 

It also appeared that the evil of prostitution in the tenement 
houses had spread; that it was advantageous to the landlord of 
the tenement house to rent part of his tenement to the prostitute, 
since he could thereby obtain larger profit than by renting to the 
family. And it became evident here also, as had been proved in 
the case of gambling, that under the prevailing system of protec- 
tion of criminal vice most vicious results arose from the con- 
stantly increasing demands of those who levied the blackmail. 
Although the appeal for help from the tenement houses was most 
distressing, the difficulty of holding the landlord responsible was 
so great that it was found necessary to defer legal action until 
new laws should be passed through the Legislature. Meanwhile, 
careful investigation of tenement-house conditions was made. 

Pending the introduction and passage of the Tenement House 
Law,* as recommended by the Tenement House Commission^ 
which took effect on July 1st, 1901, the attention of the commit- 
tee was directed particularly to the protection given by the 
authorities to gambling in its various forms. 

It was difficult for a committee of citizens, acting only by 
due process of law, to attack successfully a combination of gam- 
blers so thoroughly intrenched through the protection and sym- 
pathy of the authorities. But never before had there been a com- 
bination of all the forces necessary to oppose effectively such a 
condition of moral anarchy. These forces comprised a competent 
counsel; an ex-Chief of Police with a corps of expert detectives; 
a fearless and honest magistrate ; a sympathetic and efficient Dis- 
trict Attorney, and an attorney in charge of the office of the 
committee who was thoroughly conversant with the problems 
under investigation. 

The method employed to secure evidence was to send several 
detectives at different times to a specified gambling house, and to 
secure evidence against the persons who acted as proprietors or 
employees. On presentation of affidavits that gambling was car- 
ried on at particular times and places, warrants were issued by 
the magistrate and served by the agents of the committee in 
conjunction with, although against the wishes of, the police. The 
warrants having been served, arrest and a trial before the magift- 

• Chapter 334 of the Laws of the State of New York for W01. 
t Appointed under Chapter 279 of the Laws of 1900. 
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trate followed. In 110 instance was any effort made to stop gam- 
bling as such, but only to demonstrate the fact that the gambling 
business was "protected" by the police. Only the proprietors or 
agents of the gambling and pool rooms were arrested, in order, 
through them, to secure evidence which might connect them with 
their protectors. In no ease were any of the customers detained. 
The raids resulted in the arrest of ninety-six proprietors and 
agents of gambling houses, through warrants served by due pro- 
cess of law, after adequate legal evidence had previously been 
obtained in every case. Finally gambling became unprofitable 
as a business to those directly engaged in it, or to those who in- 
directly derived revenue from that source. It was conclusively 
shown that a committee of citizens could force the police to close 
gambling rooms which they would not close of their own volition, 
and that money paid to the police did not ensure protection. 

Judge Jerome held ninety-six for the Grand Jury; all were 
indicted. Thirty-one were brought to trial, and either pleaded 
guilty or were convicted; seventeen forfeited bail, and the 
remainder are awaiting trial. No one tried was acquitted. 

Meanwhile, evidence was being collected against the tenement 
house evil. The general conditions had been fully set forth in 
the admirable Report of the Tenement House Commission,* and 
the public was impatient for relief. 

The recommendations of the Commission were duly enacted 
into law, taking effect on July 1st, 1901. A tenement house 
thereby became subject to a penalty of one thousand dollars if it, 
or any part of it, should be used as a house of prostitution or 
assignation of any description with the permission of the owner 
thereof, the penalty to be a lien upon the house and lot, and 
the owner to be deemed to have permitted prostitution to exist if 
proceedings for removal were not commenced within five days 
after a prescribed service of notice by the Department of Health. 
Sinee July 1st, when the law took effect, the committee has 

*"The steady growth of vice In the tenement houses has come under the 
personal observation of members of the commission— prostitution has spread 
greatly among the tenement houses. This condition has recently grown 
worse, nor does it appear that there has been sufficient effort on the part 
of the public authorities to suppress It. We have ascertained that when 
dissohite women enter a. tenement house their first effort Is to make friends 
with the children. * * * The patronage which they can distribute is utilized 
to make friends and to purchase the silence of those who might otherwise 
object to their presence. The anxiety of reputable parents living in houses 
upon which these harlots have descended is most pitiful. » * * We have 
been led to believe that more girls have been started, in recent years, upon 
a life of Immorality because of their associations in tenement houses, than 
by all other means combined that supply this traffic. * * *" 

vol. clxxiii. — no. 541. 54 
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served notices through the Department of Health upon the own- 
ers, lessees and agents of two hundred and thirty-seven tenement 
houses in the Borough of Manhattan. The evidence submitted 
is of such a character as to have secured the conviction of persons 
when eases were brought before the criminal courts of New York 
County. Prostitution has been eliminated already from at least 
two hundred of the tenement houses reported. It is not to be 
understood that the number of houses already taken care of 
represent more than a fraction of the houses where such con- 
ditions exist. As the statements of a single agent of the com- 
mittee were never taken as a foundation for any action, without 
the corroboration of at least four additional witnesses, the magni- 
tude of the work may be understood. 

The aim has been to do as much effective work as possible 
within the obvious limitations of any committee of citizens, to 
demonstrate that the evil conditions exist, and to show that, with 
a desire on the part of the authorities to act, the worst forms of 
vice can be eradicated. The work has been confined to those 
extreme conditions where the evil in human nature has run riot 
and where humanity has been outraged; to the evils which have 
been fostered by those whose duty it is to suppress them. Per- 
sonal liberty has always been respected. Personal license has 
been attacked. The aim has been to reform conditions only, not 
to reform men. Such is the real function of any committee so 
constituted. The reform of the individual can be accomplished 
only through those moral and educational forces which are prop- 
erly organized for that purpose, and the work of the committee 
has aimed at creating conditions under which those influences 
can work freely with the hope of securing lasting results. The 
public will not support any committee of citizens who undertake 
to do any work that does not appeal to the fair and reasonable 
judgment of a majority of men. The aim to be accomplished, 
and the methods to be adopted, must appeal to the average man. 
The imperative necessity is to avoid the demands of the politician 
and the extremist. Such methods the public will support. 

Any effort to improve conditions is always met with criticism 
both favorable and unfavorable. Expressions of criticism are too 
often based on uninformed opinions. The individual has his 
own point of view regarding personal liberty and practical ethics, 
and he either takes for granted that any effort to change con- 
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ditions should be made according to his idea, or asumes that it is 
being done contrary to his idea without full knowledge of the 
facts. It has been the aim of the committee at all times to at- 
tempt to do only those things which appeal to any honorable man, 
and it has been most encouraging to find that, whenever a full 
statement of motives and methods has been made to any class 
of citizens, and the real contest between decency and indecency 
has been clearly defined, earnest sympathy has been shown. 

An effort to improve the living surroundings of children can- 
not lead a reform movement far astray. It is the duty of the citizens 
as a corporation to protect the home of the poor man even more 
than the home of the rich; the one cannot help himself, the other 
is ever ready and able to protect his own. In dealing with pros- 
titution in tenement houses it has been the constant aim not to 
persecute the sinners, but simply to remove them and to leave 
the home pure for family life. There has been no desire to per- 
secute the individual who has suffered perhaps by reason of unfair 
surroundings, but solely to improve the environment for the chil- 
dren, so that they may have reasonable opportunity to grow up 
into pure manhood and womanhood. The evildoers have been 
treated in a spirit of charity and with a feeling of sympathy, in 
that they may have suffered through the neglect of the city to pro- 
vide reasonable living conditions. 

Nothing is more apparent in any reform work than the im- 
portance of keeping up a constant public interest. But inter- 
est cannot be sustained long under excitement. Actual results, 
quietly accomplished and made public from time to time, furnish 
the most effective method of educating public opinion. There is 
need for persistent, tireless energy. The hope of the evildoer is 
always that the opposition will cease, that the opponents of evil 
will soon be discouraged and tire of their work, and he bides his 
time, knowing from past experience that time will probably 
relieve him from attack. It is also necessary to have the most ex- 
pert assistants, well organized and suitably paid for their serv- 
ices. A single serious mistake may be fatal, or cause enough hos- 
tile criticism to undo a large amount of good work already done. 

It is most encouraging in undertaking such work to know — 
for it has been demonstrated — that the whole press cam be 
counted on as strong supporters of any effort to reform conditions 
on sensible lines, so long as the work does not take on a partisan 
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color. AH reform movements become necessarily educational in 
their character. If started on the right basis, and continued long 
enough, the public will become educated as to the real facts and 
will see to it finally that better conditions prevail. 

The necessity for continued publicity is shown by the fact that, 
after twelve months of public statements in the press, public 
reports, public advertising, etc., prominent men who are sup- 
posed to be fully posted in regard to all matters pertaining to 
the city, have not yet realized the exact conditions which exist. 
When fully informed, however, they express themselves as pro- 
foundly shocked to learn the conditions that are actually known 
and proven. Persistent, untiring work will finally educate the 
people to a realizing sense of their civic responsibility. 

After years of agitation the streets were cleaned and a higher 
standard of cleanliness was established, and the city can never fall 
back completely to old conditions. Who would have said five 
years ago that a free American citizen would ever be prohibited 
from spitting in public places ? Enlightened public opinion finally 
demanded such a prohibition, and a printed warning that fine and 
imprisonment would be imposed upon offenders was placed in 
every public place with most beneficial results. Until recently 
who listened to the cry of mothers in their complaint against pros- 
titution in tenement houses? Since the true facts have been 
brought to light, public opinion simply insists that the prostitute 
must leave the tenement where children live, no matter where 
she may go. 

One of the important results of the year's work is the 
closer attention of the courts to cases which affect the poor. The 
sympathy of the whole people has been touched, and no power 
or influence is now sufficient to protect the owner of a tenement- 
house where children live, if it is used for immoral purposes. It 
has not been a case of persecution of those who suffer by evil 
conditions, but the prosecution of those who protect and encour- 
age evil conditions for pecuniary profit. 

Allusion has been made only to the most prominent work un- 
dertaken and to the methods adopted by this Committee. Many 
special investigations, however, have been made of collateral sub- 
jects bearing on the main problems, which will be of value in 
framing legislation in the future. 

All great cities have much the same problems to meet, and 
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reforms can be made only through the pressure of enlightened 
public opinion. When the people realize the true conditions, it is 
safe to predict that their sense of justice will demand a reasonable 
repression of vice. Public opinion, therefore, must be informed 
through investigation and report by committees or commissions 
of reasonable men, who have the confidence of the community. 
The remarkable growth of public sentiment against the prevailing 
conditions is the most encouraging illustration of the value of 
such methods. It is evident that it will not pay, in the long run, 
for any political party to countenance any evil conditions which 
affect seriously the surroundings of the home. The opportunity 
for purity in home life is the most sacred right of the citizen. 
Under the abnormal conditions which are created by the protec- 
tion of vice by the authorities, the great moral, religious and 
educational forces are almost helpless; and it is plainly the prin- 
cipal function of a Citizens' Committee to produce such results 
that the authorities will be- forced to do their duty in order that 
the moral forces may have a fair opportunity. Given a moral 
issue, with the truth clearly understood by the public, and no au- 
thorities responsible for evil conditions can remain long in power. 
To permit criminal vice is inexpedient, because it is unjust. The 
motives which should control such a reform committee have been 
expressed by the Committee of Citizens who gave the assurance 
from the beginning "that its work is not and cannot be made 
partisan or political in purpose; that its object is to improve 
conditions, not to reform men; that it will not approve of any 
measures which may result in interference with the liberty of the 
individual, except" where the interest of the public is plainly 
jeopardized, and that it approaches the entire problem in a spirit 
of sympathy and pity for those who suffer from an improper 
and unfair environment, and in a spirit of relentless war against 
those who foster or who profit from these conditions." 

W. H. Baldwin, Jb. 



